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bankers and other traders, who require sovereigns for
carrying on their business, should be compelled to accept
silver bullion for part of the notes they might present at
the Bank for payment. Probably it might be convenient
to name a larger sum than I have mentioned above as
that which should give the Bank the right of paying
partly in silver. The point, however, is not one of much
consequence, for the Bank, if asked to give sovereigns for
the whole amount of notes brought to it for payment,
would seldom refuse the request, if there were good reasons
for making it.

The arrangement I have now suggested would be free
from all risk of producing the inconveniences I believe to
be inseparable from any attempt to maintain a double
standard of value; yet it could hardly fail, even if
adopted by England only, to be of considerable service
in averting the difficulties which are now feared with
respect to the employment of silver as a medium of
exchange. The advantage would of course be much
greater if this system should be adopted by other nations
as well as ourselves, as it probably would be if we set the
example. The Monetary Conference, now being held in
Paris, proves how strongly the nations that invited it to
assemble feel the inconvenience of the present state of
things. If they should fail, as they most likely will, in
gaining the general assent required for trying the experi-
ment of a Double Standard, it may therefore reasonably be
expected that they would agree to a measure of which the
general adoption would be at least a step in the direction
they desire to move in, and which would afford no small
part of the facilities they think are wanting for the use
of silver in making payments among nations. Some
countries would find additional motives for introducing
the proposed change in circumstances peculiar to them-
selves. Thus, in France, it is well known that the Bank
is encumbered by having a large stock of five-franc pieces
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